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More Daylight 


HT he days are drawing out and already 
men’s minds turn toward brighter 
times and freer realms of sky and sun. 
As the year opens out men keep their faces 
forward. Expectancy and hope are part of 
the fibre of the human race. Take that away 
from men and you rob them of their most 
precious possessions. 

STThe lengthening day is part of the annual 
round of time and circumstance which 
draws out man’s longing and hoping. Man 
is a creature of the light and not of the dark. 
His early beginnings may have been in the 
dim, primeval forests where day was always 
partly obscured and where his stunted frame 
was depressed and crushed by the dark. 
But he emerged from that darkness into the 
open, and with light came victory over 
gloom and depression. Man’s day became . 
a longer one. He saluted the day and knew 
himself to be a child of the light. 

That is the personal experience of many 
men in this fifth year of war. We are 
drawing out of the darkness. -We feel that 
winter days will not last for ever. While 
the spring is some distance away and the 
summer farther off still, there is a new 
certainty about the present* A few minutes 
of extra light, a little less blackout, are the 
welcome signs of the yictoty that light is 
gaining over darkness. 

* 

A Token of Victory 

This fight between light and darkness is 
the oldest battle of the world.- It is a war 
that is never over. .There is no armistice. 
It is a conflict which can never be resolved. 
Every man has within himself gOme part of 
the battle. The lengthening day .is a sign 
that although light may be eclipsed and the 
vast shutters of time descend and blot out 
the light, yet finally nothing can prevent 
the victory going to the powers of. light. 
The present war is part of the immense 
struggle between light and darkness, and as 
the fifth year of it begins to display its range 
of hope and expectancy we may take Heart 
that light is w'inning. 

’T’he lengthening day is a token of victory. 
A As the light spreads over the dark lands 
of Europe it will be no ordinary light. It will 
come this year with the assurance of victory 
over darkness. The gloom of Europe may 
not be fully understood until the light of a 
new day radiates through it. Men walking 
in the jungles of intrigue and terror will 
feel the new warmth. They will-begin 
again to stand up and stretch out, in the new 
light of lengthening days. It will be a silent, 
hopeful .welcome that comes from men’s 
hearts. 

Men will be thankful in no ordinary way 
that , the lengthening day brings assurance 
of release. The light itself will be a powerful 
sign that the victory is approaching and that 
men may begin to peep, out of their hiding 
places and walk the world again as free men. 

The Day Will Break 

The lengthening day is a tonic /or\the 
whole world. It is the finest doctor’s visit 
that any sick man can have. It comes not 
only with a radiance which at once cheers 
up the gloomy, but it speaks of renewed life. 
The New Testament speaks of Christ Him¬ 


self as the Light of the World. He gave 
Himself that name in order to make His 
purpose and His life real to alb men. The 
long misery of world darkness passed in His 
day when the radiance of light shone out of 
Him. There have been eclipses of that light 
but never final extinction. The war years 
have .been the latest and most profound 
attempt of the forces of darkness to extin¬ 
guish that light, but that attempt is already 
coming to an end. The new glow of cer¬ 
tainty and hope now warming the world 
indicates that we can look out on a world 
which, although still grey in the light of the 
dawn, knows that the day will break. 

Darkness is Disappearing 

It is that hope of a new day for which we 
can principally welcome the lengthening 
day. The few extra minutes of.daylight are 
nothing much in themselves. There is no 
shining splendour of the high mid-day sun 
yet to enliven our hearts and give full joy 
to life. Yet only a few fitful gleams of light 
are enough to assure us of the promise of 
things to come. We have lived through 
many of the days of war, barren, dreary days 
when hopes were low and accomplishments 
meagre, but the promise of better things was 
always kept before our. eyes. We never - 
let our eyes wander from the "horizon in 
their search for signs of light; There were 
flickers at odd times, so man never finally 
said “All is dark.” Now, however, we can 
speak with greater assurance of the light. 
We know that it will rise in splendour and 
dispel the darkness. Indeed that darkness 
is already disappearing. 

HPhe lengthening days themselves are sym- 
bols of the victory of liglft over darkness. 
Bringing us out of “the winter of despair” 
they are part of a human experience which 
should save us always from despair. Brown¬ 
ing’s optimism of “God’s in His heaven ; 

• all’s right with the world” may for some be 
too easy and 1 too light-hearted for such a 
i, world as ours. But Browning was sure of 
one thing—God is there, and he knew too 
that this world, bad as it may be, is God’s 
universe in which man works and plays and 
lives and struggles. Browning knew, too. 
that light would eventually conquer darkness. 
He spoke out of a secure, happy world 
which knew little of the revolutions and 
disasters 7 of ours. But faith is the same 
now as then. Nothing can finally change 
the certainty of victory for the forces of light. 

Light Has the Final Word 

The symbol of the lengthening day is one 
to carry forward-into spring and summer. 
It will give assurance to any faint heart 
still left among us. All the witness of the 
ages is gathered here in this symbol. The 
seasons and the harvests, together with the 
endless round of circumstances which affect 
the daily lives of men, all bear witness that 
Light has the final word. 

It may be that in our day we have experi¬ 
enced the most gigantic battle between Light 
and Darkness that the world has seen. That 
battle proceeds now to final decision. Our 
task then at home and abroad is to maintain 
our faith in Light and to see in the lengthen¬ 
ing days a sign of final and complete victory. 
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Good Friends 

There has been a call for 5000 new volunteers for the 
Women’s Land Army. Here a member of the WLA is 
seen making friends with a calf just born on a Kent farm. 


BALKAN LUNCHEON 


gELDOM in these days do we get 
any news from Bulgaria that 
is not an echo of war, and so 
we may welcome with relief a 
simple, peaceful tale of a 
luncheon party 1 recently staged 
by the Bulgarian Agrarian Union. 

The guests were served with 
fresh milk, .with sour milk—the 
famous yaghourt which is sup¬ 
posed to, contribute so largely to 
the longevity of this land of 
centenarians—with rice pudding, 
cheese, and coffee.. For a country 
occupied by the Hun, this is not 
too bad; but the interesting 
thing is that every single item 
on the menu was made from soya 


beans which had been imported. 

Bulgaria, never a rich country, 
and now poorer than ever owing 
to the folly of King Boris, ■ is 
wise to turn her attention to the 
potentialities of the soya bean 
as a food. She may even grow 
soya beans herself one day, and 
perhaps Soviet Russia, a large- 
scale produoer of this crop, will 
help her if she discards Hitler 
in time. If the Bulgarian 
Government had given more 
attention to’ agriculture in. the 
past 31. years, and less to the 
four wars in which she has 
wasted her scanty substance, she 
would not be so poor today. 


A Rare Font 


■yyHAT is considered to be a 
unique baptismal font has 
been recently dedicated at Castle- 
ton Methodist Church, in the 
heart of the beautiful Blue John 
cavern country of Derbyshire. 

The font was presented by 
members of the Walker family 
of Castleton in memory of the 
late Mr and Mrs Joseph Walker, 

- who were connected with the 


church all their lives. It was 
carved by Mr John Walker. 

The font is made of Blue John 
stone found in the Blue John 
mines, and it took 12 months to 
fashion. It is a fine example 
of the patient industry of the 
village craftsman. Only once in 
a lifetime, it is said, is found such 
a piece of stone as was used in 
the making of this font. 
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Problems of Electoral Reform 

Chotjld a General Election be held next year the youngest 
voters would not even have entered their teens when 
the Parliament'nov,' in being was elected. Not only is this a 
fact, but many M Ps consider that they themselves do not now 
actually represent the electorate. 

On a motion by the Coalition now exists. One member pointed 


Government, therefore, following 
a precedent of 1918, the House 
of Commons has* decided to set 
up a Speaker’s Conference, made 
up of members of all parties, 
to investigate how Parliament 
should be made truly representa¬ 
tive of opinion in the nation. 

Many subjects are included in 
this difficult matter, for never 
before have such great changes 
been made in the constituencies. 
Endrny attack has caused decline 
in some .of them, while it has 
caused great additions (tempo¬ 
rarily perhaps) to tlie popu- 


out that in his constituency the 
Pood Registers indicated a total 
Of 205,000 persons over. 21, and 
that absent Servicemen would 
add. another 70,000. Another 
member estimated his electorate 
at 120,000. Other constituencies 
are comparatively small. 

In actual practice our present 
system leads to results which 
appear to be unfair to the 
nation. In 1924,. owing to the 
fact that three or more candi¬ 
dates stood for the same seats, 
the general election was'won by 
a party which obtained a majo- 


lati.cn of others. Great changes rity. of 200 $eats in the House 


have also been brought about by 
the development and removal of 
war . industries, workers having 
been directed by the Ministry of 
Labour to leave'one locality to 
go to another. . * 

The main 'task of the Confer¬ 
ence will be to . reorganise the 
constituencies, but- it will also 
examine such questions . as 


of Commons; yet, if the mem¬ 
bers returned to support it had 
represented the proportion of 
the total votes cast it would 
have been in a minority of 40 
seats.- • 

It is" plain that the Speaker’s 
Conference . has • a very serious 
task before it. 

Under the chairmanship of 


methods of voting (including pro- Mr Speaker, we may be sure 
portional _ representation), the that all its difficulties will be 
conduct of elections, and so "on. faced with the determination to 
In the Commons debate on the make the House of Commons 
subject there was-support for a more fairly representative cf 
further reduction in election ex- opinion in' the country. We 
penses, so that more young men hope, too, that it will lead to a 
of ability, but without private more widespread interest in the 
means, should be able to become value of our institutions, and. 
M Ps. promote a deeper feeling of re- 

Great disproportion' between sponsibility in the affairs of our 
one constituency and another great nation. 

Coventry’s Great Idea 


j ^ remarkable bid for Anglican 
and Free Church fellowship 
is embodied in a scheme for the 
rebuilding of Coventry Cathedral 
on novel lines, after the war. 
There will be an interdenomi¬ 
national Christian Centre, linked, 
by its own chapel to the 
Cathedral itself,- and through 
this Centre the Anglican and 
Free Church leaders will co¬ 
operate in joint work to serve the 
whole community. 

The scheme has been approved 
by the Cathedral Council and by 
the Coventry. Free Church. 
Federal Council The architect 
is Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, and 
the plan includes a church with 
a central altar. The existing 
tower and apse, which have sur- . 
vived destruction, will be incor¬ 
porated in the scheme, some de¬ 
tails of which are dependent on 
the agreement of the City Coun¬ 
cil to the sale of a small portion 
of the necessary site. -Itiis not 
proposed to issue any formal ap¬ 
peal until after the war. 

The Bishop -of Coventry says : 
“Now that the plans for'the re¬ 
building of our Cathedral have 
begun to take shape,. I want to 
explain to the people of Coventry 
and its Diocese what these plans 
are, and why we have made 
them. 

“This-is what we propose: 

1 To rebuild the Cathedral as 
tbe central Church of the Dio¬ 
cese.' The Cathedral itself will 
naturally belong-to the Church 
of England, which will have the 
Sole control of its services.. 

2 To build as an essential 
part of the Cathedral Scheme a 


Christian. Centre of service to 
the community. ■ 

3 To set- up an Endowment 
Fund to staff both Cathedral and 
• Christian Centre. 

4 The Free Churches to be in¬ 
vited to a full partnership in the 
Christian Centre with a pooling 
of resources in its staff personnel. 

5 A special Chapel of Unity 
attached, to the fabric of the 
Cathedral would connect the 
Cathedral itself .with the Chris¬ 
tian ' centre. Tills Chanel, as a 
building and a place of worship, 
would belong to the Free 
Churches and the Anglicans to¬ 
gether. 

“Sir Giles Scott has designed 
the church round the central 
altar, in which the religious sig¬ 
nificance of the building lies. 
This is not a crank idea. 
It. goes back to the very earliest 
days of the Christian Church. 

“The altar is the symbol of 
the sacrifice of Christ, for the 
world, but • also a table where 
we break the bread and drink the 
wine with the risen Lord, as a 
communion or a fellowship of 
brothers and sisters for whom 
Christ died. Therefore, set it in 
the middle. of a church and let 
the people gather round it. 

“Our business then is to go 
out from there as a -fellowship to 
witness to God's truth and give 
Christian service . to others. 
That is the ideal we want this 
Cathedral to stand for. That is 
why, connected with the 
Cathedral in its worship, we 
want a Christian Centre of ser¬ 
vice for the needs of Coventry 
■ and its Diocese.” 


Little News 
Reels 

Q-Ermany is losing about 300 - 
locomotives .a month as the 
result of air attack. 

Every Allied ship in an 
Atlantic convoy has nearly a 
100 per cent chance of coming 
through safely, according to 
Canada’s Navy Minister. 

The Admiralty has revealed 
that during the four years of 
war up to December 31, 1943, 
over 10 million tons of enemy 
shipping was sunk, captured, or 
damaged by Allied forces. 

Total destroyer losses of the 
navies at war are 425 ships, twice 
the number lost in the last’war. 
Dne out of every five lost by the 
U 3 and British navies was sunk 
by enemy air attack. 

Penicillin is ■ being mass-pro¬ 
duced at Terre Haute. Indiana, 
USA, where 10 huge fermenta¬ 
tion tanks have been constructed. 

Ttai.y’s gold reserve has been 
seized by the Germans. 

Post Office receipts during last 
December averaged £260,731 -a 
day. 

The Halifax Building Society, 
biggest in. the country, has 
reduced its interest on mortgage 
loans from 5 to 41- per cent. 

During January America prc- 
’duced 50.000 tons of synthetic 
rubber and 3739 planes. 

A George V penny stamp 
issued in the Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands in 1911 ? realised £75 at 
a public sale. 

(An all the British railways 
: u freight wagons are being 
hauled at the rate of 11 million 
miles a day. 

The Royal Marines is a new 
Stationery Office history of this 
famous corps during the present 
war. Marines are now airmen as 
well as soldiers and sailors, and 
their exploits make fine reading. 

The £17,500 given to the 
Women's Land Army by the 
British War Relief Society of 
America is being used to provide 
three rest homes for volunteers 
who have been engaged on 
sttenuous and exhaustive work 
over a long period. 

Quards on main line railway 
express trains, now have the 
help of a’ flying squad of girl 
porters to speed up the handling 
or luggage and deliver urgent 
messages. ‘ . . ’ 


Howie Rule 
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THE 


Soviet Union 

Tt comes as a surprise, perhaps, to some of us when wc realise 
* that most of the eastern battle line runs, not.through the 
Russian Soviet Republic, but through the Soviet Republics 
long duly constituted as White Russia and Ukrainia. 

to the north of Afghanistan 
(1,485,000). - . 


These two Republics were 
among the seven which at one. 
time made up the Soviet Union. 

In recent years there have been 
new adherents like Estonia, and 
readjustments, so’ that today 
there are 16. Consequently the 
maps studied bv our parents 
which were broadly marked 
Russia as far east as the Urals; 
and Siberia, to the east of these 
mountains, are quite out of date. 

Under their own : Soviets, or 
' Councils, these 16 Republics have 
long had self-government - in 
many things, and have sent 
representative^- to the- central 
Parliament at Moscow. Hitherto 
the Central Government has con¬ 
trolled foreign’ affairs, military 
matters -and other things affect¬ 
ing the Soviet Union as a whole,. (469,000), 
but it is now proposed that each jg Moldavian 
Republic should have Home Rule. 

The Constitution under which 
oar great ally lias thriven and 
fought during the past.seven 
years was passed unanimously 
by the All-Union Congress of 
Soviets in December 1936. It 
had 145 articles, tbe first reading : 

“The Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics as a socialist state of 
workers and peasants.” 

On February 
Supreme. Soviet 

Moscow, approved changes in this 
Constitution designed to enlarge 
/the status of the various Re¬ 
publics, whose names and popu¬ 
lations are: . 


7 The.Kazakh SS Republic, a 
million square miles in Western 
Siberia (6,146,000). 

8 The’ Armenian S S Republic, 
south of Azerbaijan (1,282,000). 

5 The Turkmen S S Republic, , 
east of the Caspian-(1,254,000). 

10 The Kirghiz S S Republic, 
in Southern Siberia (1,495,000). 

’ 14 The White -Russian S S 
Republic (5,568.000). 

12 The Estonian SS Republic 
(1,126,000). 

13 The Latvian S S Republic 
(1,950,000) 

14 The Lithuanian KS Repub¬ 
lic (2.879.000). 

15 Karelo : Finland S S Republic 


S S Republic 
between Ukrainia and Rumania 
(3,464,000).. . 

The Red Army.has not yet, of 
course, won back all the terri¬ 
tories named in this list. 

In announcing the new plan, 
Mr Molotov, the Soviet Foreign 
Commissar, said it was the in¬ 
tention to recognise the 16 Soviet 
Republics as possessing wide 
powers of self-government, in- 
1, 1944, the _ eluding the possession of ihde- rt 

assembled at ' pendent armies, and the estab¬ 
lishment of direct relations with 
foreign powers, with tire appoint¬ 
ment of ambassadors, and the 
power to make treaties with them. 
Thus, each of the 16 Republics 
1 Russian Soviet Federated will be able, should it so desire, 

to establish separate relations 
in every foreign country which 
maintains diplomatic relations 
with the U S S R. The Republics 
vary considerably in size (Russia 
being 6;!i72,S60 square miles and 
Armenia 11.580 square miles), 
but it is thought that each of 
them will be encouraged in its 
development by this very wide 
extension of the Home Rule 
principle. 


Socialist Republic (109,279,000). 

2 The Ukrainian S S Republic 
(30,960.000). 

3 The Azerbaijan S S Republic, 
west of the Caspian Sea 
(3,210,000). 

4 The Georgian S S Republic, 
east of the Black Sea (3,542,000). 

5 The Uzbek SS’Republic, in 
the south of Siberia (6,282,000). 

6 The Tadzhik S S Republic, 


Japan Loses Some islands 


D E 


Youth Nows Reel 

Delivering Savings Stamps and 
Certificates on' behalf of the 
local savings group is the latest 
good turn of the 1st Tollerton 
(Notts) Scout -Troop. 

Boy Scouts of Dayton, Ohio 
(USA), the home of the Wright 
brothers who built the first 
successful aeroplane, have pre¬ 
sented a model of the original 
'plane to Orville Wright. 

1100 magazines and books have 
been collected, and given to 
British guards at a prisoners-of- 
war camp by -Boy Scouts of the 
119th Oldham Scout Troop. 

THINGS SEEN 

A peacock butterfly waking 
from its winter sleep on the roof 
ol a shelter on a Kent hilltop, 
and going to sleep again after 
the All Clear.. 

.. A goose and a dog taking a 
stroll together, through a village 
High Street. 


yi was a shock for tlie Japanese 
when a powerful American 
Armada swooped dowii- on the 
■Marshall Islands in the Pacific- 
and, under cover of ship and 
plane bombardment, landed’ 
forces on some of the more im¬ 
portant islands. , ■ 

Since the Allied-, offensive 
began in the Pacific much lost 
ground has been regained, but 
the case is different with the' 
Marshalls. This group of coral 
atolls had been German from 
1885 until the last war, after 
which they. were taken over by 
Japan under mandate from the 
League of Nations. When Japan 
withdrew from the League she 
fortified the islands as part of 
her outer ring of defences. 

The Marshalls are the first 
territory held by Japan before 
her attack on Pearl Harbour to 
be taken from her in this war. 
They will be valuable to the 
Allies as bases for attacks on 
Truk, Japan’s important naval 
base in the Carolines, about a 
thousand miles farther west. 

The Marshalls are atolls, and 
the lagoons enclosed by the 
coral reefs afford safe anchorage 


for ships, there being convenient 
gaps in most of the reefs. The 
largest atoll of the group is 
KWajalelh, Which- has two anus.’ 
each about 40 miles long and 
ten miles wide. Kwajalein Island 
itself, however, is only 24 miles 
Ioiig and about half a mile wide, 
while Roi, another island.in the 
same atoll, is triangular in shape, 
with sides three-quarters of a 
mile. long. There are 32 islands 
in the Kwajalein atoll, and the 
most important of these were 
quickly taken by the .Americans 
while air attacks proceeded on 
other atolls in the Marshall 
group. , 

A Rich Elan’s Tribute 

When the banker Sir Henry 
Strakosch died last October he 
left £2,454,000, the biggest for- . 
tune since the four million odd 
left by Mr W. M. Wills in 1941. 
In his- will he bequeathed big 
sums to various charities and 
also to distinguished public men, 
including £20,000 to Mr Winston 
Churchill, £10,000 to General 
Smuts, £5000 to Lord . Simon, 
and £2500 to Mr Brendan 
Bracken. 
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This Kind World 


_^_s people in a queue at a 
London fishmonger’s moved 
up one by one the other day, a 
clean, bright, "but poorly clad 
li, tie boy of eight found himself 
first 'of the line. 

“And what can I do f^jr you, 
little man?” asked the woman 
who was serving. In a timid 
voice, he answered, “Please, can 
I have a pennyworth of sprats?” 

"A pennyworth!” she said de¬ 
risively. But, taking another 
look at him, she added kindly, 
“Oh, well, let’s se^: sevenpence 
a pound—let’s have your bit of 
paper, sonny.” And into this 

WAR EFFORT 

.-The Army had been invited 
to give a certain town’s Savings 
Week a good send-off; and the 
Army duly obliged. Almost 
before the Buying Centre was 
officially opened, Bren-gun 
carriers clattered through the 
streets, dispatch-riders roared 
from end to end, and heavy 
tanks .ground their way into the 
little square. It was a magnifi¬ 
cent gesture. 

Later the Colonel and the' 
Borough Surveyor met at dinner. 

“Well,” asked the Colonel, “how 
did you like our opening day?” 

■ “Pine,” was thp reply, “very 
fine. Our Savings Committee 
took £157, and road repairs cost 
my department £840! ” 

VANDALISM 

The famous palace of Catherine 
the Great at Pavlovsk, south-east 
of Leningrad, the work of a 
Scottish architect called Charles • 
Cameron, has been burned by the 
retreating Germans. 

Charles Cameron, who was born 
in 1740, was invited by Catherine 
to go to Russia to work, and after 
minor appointments was chosen to 
design and build the palace. 

WHAT OF TEMPORARY 
HOUSES? 

A new point has emerged in 
connection with the housing 
problem. It is this; Can we ease 
the difficulty by building houses . 
designed to last for, say, ten 
years? The cost would have to 
be borne from public funds, for 
their short expectation of life 
would not make it possible for 


THE PIED PIPER Sugars New and Old 


she dumped a generous handful 
of fish. Having discharged his 
debt at the cash-desk, the boy 
hurried out of the shop. There¬ 
upon the cashier, a motherly 
soul, said to the next customer, 
“Do you know, that poor little 
chap paid for his sprats with 
four farthings!” “Oh, bless his 
little heart! ” cried a sympathetic 
voice from the queue. 

The boy-was by this time out 
of sight, so no one could befriend 
him. -When next he calls at that 
fishmonger's, however, he will 
find sevenpence, for a whole 
pound of sprats, awaiting him. 


Captain Pond, a chartered 
accountant of Brighton, took up 
conjuring as a pastime, and is 
now playirig the magician on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, 
where Yugoslav children gathef 
around the tents of patriots. 

Wherever Captain Pond goes 
the children follow. He delights 
to buy. them toy guns and 
pistols, and he is happiest when 
he can amuse them with his 
conjuring tricks. These young 
folk love him; and it is such 
men as Captain Pond who are 
helping ta foster a lasting friend¬ 
ship between our peoples. 


Qne of the newest sugars is 
that which, by means of a 
recently discovered process, can 
be obtained from the many 
varieties of lichen which grow 
in the barren spaces of Russia. 
The reindeer which feed on 
them can absorb about one- 
fourth of the weight of these 
lichens usefully, as sugar, but 
until quite recently all attempts 
to extract sugar useful for 
hupian food have failed. 

The experimental station in' 
the Polar Botanical Gardens at 
Kirovsk, in the Kola Peninsula, 
has now found that by heating 



Flying Artillery 




A feature of the war in North Africa and Italy has been the close co-operation between ground 
and air forces. Here an Army officer is talking to a Squadron Leader of the RAF who is 
readyjto take off in his Kittyhawk should an urgent call come from the infantry forsupport. 


covered. Inspection revealed that against a decision refusing him a 
Its seat was padded with legal -war pension. 


WALTER SCOTT’S THE BRITISH WAY 

ROCKING-HORSE ‘A man from Berlin, who fought 
During the clearing out of an against us in the last war, has 
old attic in George Square, Edin- successfully appealed to the pen- 
private persons to buy them or. burgh, a rocking-horse was dis- sions tribunal at the Law Courts 
to borrow money to do so. 

The gain to the nation of a 
short-term scheme would be 
through its enabling us to meet 
tbe housing needs of a great 
number of people with speed, 
while we proceeded with cur 
long-term programme of houses 
erected to last for, say, a couple 
cf generations. Against this it is 
argued that a longer period than 
sixty years should be adopted for 
the long-term planning. 


documents which had belonged 
to Sir Walter Scott’s father. One 
of the foot-rests is an inch 
shorter than the other, and as the 
novelist had a, shortened leg as 
the result of an illness in infancy 


Fleeing from Berlin ’ early in 
1939 with his wife and daughter. 
Mr Eric Echmeidler took refuge 
here, and joined the Pioneer 
Corps when war broke out. He 


experts declare that the rocking- proved a good soldier here, as he 
liorse was undoubtedly a play¬ 


thing of his childhood. It has 
now been added to the Scott relics 
in the Edinburgh Corporation 
Museum/ 


In the Pastor’s Postbag 

Ministers of churches receive What shall he do? 


YORKSHIRE 

HIGHLANDER 

He was tall and broad. He 
wore the tai'tan of a famous 
Scottish highland regiment, and 
his speech was rugged. 

“What part cf Scotland do you 
come from?” asked an acquaint¬ 
ance. 

The soldier smiled. “Wakefield,” 
he replied. 

“Wakefield? But that’s in 
Yorkshire." 

“Aye.” • 

"Then you're not Scotch?” 

“No ! Born English, mon—but 
if you'd been in a Scottish 
battalion for over three years, as 
I have, hoots, mon, you'd be a wee 
bit Scotch yoursen!” 


many letters from people who 
are anxious or in trouble. The 
Revd Leslie Weatherhead of the 
City Temple has been telling his 
congregation about some of his 
letters. He gets, over 50 a day, 
and every one of them is 
answered. Among them were the 
following: 

1 From parents about their 
son who “jumps” buses and has 
been prosecuted. What- should 
they do? 

2 From a youth who was a con¬ 
scientious objector, but who 
changed his mind after reading 
Thinking Aloud in War Time. 


3 From parents who adopted a 
child. Shall they tell her she is 
adopted and when? 

4 From the matron of a 
hospital asking help with a nurse 
who constantly steals, but is a 
good nurse. 

5 From a prison chaplain ask¬ 
ing for help for a prisoner when 
he is released. (This meant five 
other letters to ensure the boy 
gets maximum help.) 

It takes Mr Weatherhead and 


had been in the German Army in 
the last war. He served with 
our forces in France, and the 
strain brought on nerve trouble 
which affects him still. 

The earlier tribunal would not 
agree that the disability of this 
man was brought about by his . . 

war service in 1940, and refused I T ’ s ? stai fling ^ ac ^ ^at New 
him a pension. Not satisfied “if? ° f aC ; 

with this decision, Mr Schmeidler the world It is now stat £ d thaf 


these lichens in sulphuric acid 
a kind of molasses is produced 
which is a valuable human food. 
Small factories are being set up 
in the North of Russia to produce 
“Polar sugar” in this way, 

One of the oldest sugars in 
the world is trehala manna, or 
nest sugar, which is found in 
Persia and is produced by an 
insect from the trees on which 
it lives. Another queer sugar is 
Australian manna, which exudes 
■ from one of the eucalyptus 
plants. The “manna” of the 
chemist is an exudation of the 
Ornus, or manna ash, which 
grows in the South of Europe. 

Smith minor is wondering 
which of these sugars, new or 
old, will produce the sweetest 
sweets. 

PART-TIME EDUCATION 

A post-school training scheme 
for junior members of the staff 
of the Ministry of Food at 
Colwyn Bay. Wales, has been 
started at Colwyn Bay Central 
School. 

The scheme provides for the 
continued education of about 75 
members of the Ministry’s staff 
between the ages of 14 and 16, 
each attending the school one 
day a week. 

Other employers in the town ■ 
are considering the scheme and 
are being urged to release their 
young people one day every week 
to attend the school. 

The syllabus now includes a 
course in citizenship, mathe- ‘ 
matics,- drama, music, history, 
English language and. literature, 
and geography: it is hoped that 
the Welsh language and physi¬ 
cal training will soon be added. 

The scheme is to be com¬ 
mended, and the practical ex¬ 
perience gained from; it will, we 
trust, induce other towns to 
adopt it. 

THE ROAD BATTLE 
L OF 1943 

No fewer than 690 people were 
killed on our British roads during 
December, making a total of 
5796 road deaths for 1943. In 
addition, 116,740 people of all 
ages were injured during the 
year. 

The road fatalities of 1943 were 
lower than in recent years; un¬ 
fortunately, however, the number 
of children killed, 1124, was 
" higher than in pre-war years. 

It is also unfortunately true 
that in December the total killed 
was the highest mortality figure 
of the year, but we are glad to 
be able to add that accidents to 
children, mest of which occurred 
in daylight, caused fewer deaths 
than in any month since the pre¬ 
vious January. 


New York as a Fashion Centre 


appealed, and since in this 
country the courts of every kind 
are epen to all, regardless of 
race or creed, the man from 
Berlin received the same fair and 
patient hearing that a Londoner 
would have had. His cause was 
adjudged to be right, and he left 
the ccurt with his pension duly 


his helpers many hours a day to granted, 
answer his letters. But he looks Could any Nazi, from Hitler 
on it as a ministry which is well downwards, ever understand how 
worth while. such things can be? 


a great scheme is on foot to 
make a vast ' area in Midtown, 
Manhattan, into a great inter¬ 
national fashion centre at a cost 
of ever twenty million pounds. 

The plan- includes the con¬ 
struction of an auditorium seat¬ 
ing 25,000 people, an opera house 
to hold 5000, a school of art, a 
museum of costumes, a library 
of fashion literature, and a 
group of buildings devoted to 
showrooms and garages to 


accommodate a colossal fleet of 
3000 cars. 

TUe rise of American fashion 
is not surprising when we reflect 
that the USA contains more 
well-to-do people than any other 
country, and that her multitude 
of clever designers, drawn from 
all countries, enables her to give 
special service to the rich and to 
organise the mass-production of 
garments derived from a rich 
trade. Buying costumes “off the 
peg” is now a commonplace* oi 
modem life. Mass production 
cars carry women who wear mass 
production dresses. 
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Sailors in the Making 

Young sailors hoisting a sea-boat during their 
training in H M S Collingwood, a shore station. 


The Freedom of the Air 

JjOr.D Beaverbrook, the minister The minister expressed the 
' in charge of our post-war civil • hope that Britain would make 
aviation policy, had good news gooc\ use of her opportunities, but 

for the world the other day. He he added, “ we did not in the 

told the House of Lords that Mr past.” 

__ Churchill had authorised him to Indeed we did not, and it is 
join with Mr Roosevelt in affirm- well thr^t we should recall that 

ing that no nation, great or small, when, ip 1000, the Aerial League 

except the ’ guilty aggressor offered a prize of £1000 for the ■ 

nations, must be debarred from best motor for aeroplanes, only 

talcing a full and equitable part three engines competed, two of 

in the development of civil avia- them failing to complete the 24- 

tion after the war. Mr Roosc- hour test run; and the third 

velt had stated the principles of ' only maintained the mean horse- 
the right of innocent air passage 'power of 31.5. 
for all nations throughout the Long years passed before the 
world and of the right of civil importance of the air weapon was 

aircraft to.land anywhere for re- realised. In the four months 

fuelling and other non-traffic before the National Government 

purposes. was formed, the RAP -had only 

Lord Beaverbrook thought that 2700 operational aircraft. So 

Britain would need 2000 aircraft great was the progress then 

for the great trunk routes linking made, that' in the next four 

the British Empire, and for. in- months the number was raised to 

eternal and feeder, lines. In a just over 6400. We had either to 

striking sentence he added, "We build or die. We built and lived, 

shall want to operate from the and we arc still building. We are 

snows of the north to the heat of entitled to hopeYvith the minister 

the equator.” In New York it that the industry which has now 

was estimated that 1000" aircraft reached its present great output 

crossings of the Atlantic were will not disappoint the highest 

made every week. The possibili- hopes of those who believe in the 

. ties, Lord Beaverbrook declared, dazzling future of civil aviation 

were enormous. 1 . through the Empire. 

Scotland’s Farmers of the Future 

Por- years farjning has been a An estate-with three farms at 
poorly paid, laborious, and Carnwath haS been bought for 

sometimes a depressed industry— £27,500 by the Committee, 

one . from which boys and girls Here the children in Lanark- 
have been moving towards more shire will lc-arn about agriculture 

attractive work in the towns. as a science and a life calling. 

Now. in Lanarkshire, the Educa- With coal-mining in the area 
tion Committee are making the becoming more and more difficult, 

first big effort to revive interest in the need for attractive education 

agriculture and are doing this-in in the industry which will never 

a new way. They plan to encour- die out—agriculture—has been 

age invention and mechanism so seen to be the only remedy, 

as to make agriculture one of the Lanarkshire is doing this job 

basic industries of Scotland, as thoroughly and is to be congratu- 

exciting as aeroplanes and speed- lated as the first Scottish county 

boats, as easy as the driving of a to try out a new way. 

modern motor-car. Boys froiii ordinary, schools in 

Lanarkshire boys and girls who the county will have' the chance 

wish to become farmers are to use tc study at these farms any one 

their own brains in the creation of the many branches in which 

of labour-saving machinery and . they will later specialise. Prom 
to help, as research workers, Carnwath they will go to farms 

mechanics, and specialists, to in the West of Scotland, there 

improve the whole industiy. , to apply their special knowledge. 




Remember the Seamen 


HONEST LABOUR 

Answering in the House of 
Commons an M R’s question 
about miners now in the Army 
who are engaged on “menial” 
jobs, Air Churchill said : 

• “ The word menial should not 
be applied in a disparaging sense 
to looking after wash-houses, 
the feeding of pigs and cleaning 
out their sties.’ All forms of duty- 
required by the State in time of 
vvar are worthy of respect, and 
class or occupational prejudices 
about them should not be en¬ 
couraged.” 

We would add that this applies 
to all honest work, in times of 
peace no less than in war. 

© 

Power of the Film 

]\/Tr Hugh Dalton, President 

x of the Board of Trade, is., 
to have the advice of four men on 
how best the British film in¬ 
dustry may be saved from the 
growth of monopolies: They are 
Mr A. Palache, Mr PiiilipGuedalla, 
Professor Arnold. Plant, and Sir 
Walter Citrine. 

Acting as a special committee 
of the Cinematograph Films- 
Council, they will consider the 
question in both its domestic 
and international aspects ; and 
as the film is such a power for 
good or ill their work will be 
watched with very great interest. 

© ■ 

A WARNING 

\ model of the Squander Bug, 
five feet high and made from 
old materials, is the latest addi¬ 
tion to the gallery of rogues a£ 
Madame Tussauds. 

Unlike his shady companions. 
Squander Bug has attained this 
unenviable distinction before 
paying the full penalty. He 
is a wily criminal whose influence 
is still among us. So if his insid¬ 
ious message of.Spend ! Spend ! 
Spend ! is received, just remem¬ 
ber that the true patriot’s reply 
is to Lend I Lend ! Lend ! 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 

After all, what is discipline hut 
giving orders to yourself? 


■yin; battle of sea transport has 
been largely won. Let us 
not forget that .while much credit 
must go to - those who planned 
the strategy of the fight with the 
submarines in this war and the 
last, we can never repay the debt 
the nation owes to the men of 
the Senior Service and of the 
Merchant Navy. 

Hundreds of talcs of heroism 
.and endurance have been re¬ 
corded in this war, as in 1914- 
1918. In the First World War no 
fewer than 15,000 men of the 
mercantile marine were lost, in 
addition to 33,500 men of the •' 
Royal Navy. The sea-casualty 
figures qf the present war are 
very grave also, and it is im- 
'possible to put into words our 


debt not only to those who have 
died, but to those who fortun¬ 
ately have come through. 

One of the latest tales of sea 
disaster is that of 31 seamen who 
took to an open boat from a tor¬ 
pedoed ship. After eleven days 
adrift, land was sighted about 
60 miles away ; but tlie veather 
became so heavy that the boat 
was overturned and 2c of the 
men. were lost. Finally, -the 
remaining nine were rescued by 
an R A F launch and brought to 
land. 

This is- the kind of tragedy 
' that has been only too common ; 
and it is right that .we should be 
reminded of the perils being faced 
for us by our brave seamen, day 
in and day out. 


FOR ALU PRISONERS 


PxACTLY 400 years ago Arch¬ 
bishop Cranmcr wrote words 
which current events render as 
fresh and moving as when Inyfirst 
coined them in his heart : “ that 
it may please Thee . . . to show 
Thy pity upon all prisoners and 
captives, we beseech Thee to 
hear us, good Lord.” 

The appeal is part of the 
Anglican Litany, the long praver 
of supplication that' Cranmer 
composed, practically as it sur¬ 
vives today. With the frightful 
story qf Japanese barbarity to 
our kinsmen in their war 
camps today, that cry for divine 
mercy has a, special, deeply-felt 
significance. 


Cranmer, who was himself 12 
years later to become an 1111- 
pitied prisoner, doomed to death 
.at the stake, founded his Litany 
on that of Gregory the Great 
and other Fathers of the early 
Church. It was the sight of 
Angles as captives in the Roman 
slave market that caused Gregory 
to send forth the mission that 
redeemed Saxon England from 
paganism. The English his 
kind heart to Christ did win ” 
arc words inscribed on his 
tonib. 

The words of Cranmer, his 
follower, rise with intensified 
earnestness from the hearts of 
worsh ippers today. 


Training Young Builders 


■yin: Building Apprenticeship 
. and Training Council is 
making an effort to provide a 
goflil trade status for eo.ooo boys 
every year in the near future. 

The object is twofold : to 
train youths properly .for 
splendid crafts, and to put an end 
to shoddy building work. Sir 
Malcolm Trustram Eve, K C, 
chairman of the -Council, says 
that it is hoped to secure employ¬ 
ment education from the age of 
13 -to 15 or 16, and compulsory 
tcchni'cal education, for one day 
■a - week or its equivalent, for 
working apprentices up to the 
age of iS. A watchful eye would 
be kept on the training by a 


Under the Editor's Table 


j\Jany- soldiers say, they are 
finding something in poetry. 
Poetry presumably. 

’ 0 

fjECOXD-iiASD furniture, is to 
have fixed prices. Out you 
can take than off when you buy it. 

0 ' : . 

^,\n insurance agent 
' says his work 
covers a wide atea. 

Must be a fat job. 

3 

?yf iij: is short. Much' 
of it is condensed. 

0 , ’ ■ 
baths are 
provided for the 


ffoML boys can prepare a meal 
better than girls. Aml'with 
plenty of sauce. 

0 ' 

small estate of wooden 
houses is being built as an 
experiment. Boarding houses? 

Peter Puck Wants 10 

to Know Jf.iv.xDRY proprietors 



are worried at 
being short staffed. 
They wring their 
hands. 


\ 


0 


MAX says he never 
goes off to iflirk 
early. And his alarm 


troops in Italy. With If a poor man’s house clock doesn’t go oft 
funning water. never has a copper at all. 


Committee, including, representa¬ 
tives of the industry. 

•This is a commendable idea, 
for the building of homes should 
be undertaken only bv real 
craftsmen who have pride in their 
work; and the suggested train¬ 
ing is likely to instil that love 
of the' craft into the young 
apprentice. 

Q 

They All Want to 
Know 

Qxt: happy feature of this time 
of trouble is the growing 
evidence that the man in the 
street is seeking knowledge as 
never before. 

Editors of newspapers, who 
once, we fear, entertained the 
poorest opinion of the common 
man's intelligence, now ply their 
readers with general knowledge 
questions, ranging blissfully over 
every field of human knowledge. 
Ingenious crossword puzzles, 
with overwhelming demands 
.upon general knowledge, arc also 
a feature of'many journals, not 
excepting that august organ, 
The Times. The v B B C Brains 
Trust, in which wit and om¬ 
niscience, good humour and 
occasional asperity are liberally 
offered for our entertainment, 
has been paid the unmistakable 
tribute of widespread imitation. 

All these are excellent signs ; 
it is good that so many people 
“ want to know,” and that so 
man}- agencies are catering for 
thorn. 
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The Rise of 
Red Man 

any people think that the Red Indian race is dying out, hut 
the facts are Very different. The Red Man of North 
America was actually dying out last century, largely owing to the 
White Man having introduced him to new and bad ways of life. 
Now we hear that the health the building-up of national re- 


J 


of the Red Man is better, that 
his birth-rate is increasing, and 
that there "are no fewer than 

000 Red Indian warriors in the 
U S forces, in addition to the 
large numbers serving with the 
Canadians. 

What is the Red Indian popu- 
I.ftlcn of the world today? No¬ 
body knows, for' we must count 
the Red Men of Mexico, Central 
America and . the South Ameri¬ 
can republics in the total, 

and in many parts it has always 
been impossible t.o take a full 

census of the various tribes, 

“time competent authorities 

aintain that the Red Indian 
. .id kindred peoples of the world 
number fully 30 millions. This is 
probably a true estimate, for in 
Mexico alone,' which has about 
17 million inhabitants, the great 
majority are either full-blooded 
or partly Indian. 

> In Latin America, at least 
since the removal of the Span¬ 
ish conquerors, the Indians have 
received fair treatment, and have 
for the most part shared fully in 
the national life and helped in 


sources. That was far from 
being the case in the USA dur¬ 
ing the early and middle parts of 
last century, the days when the 
, Red Man was being gradually 
driven westwards to extinc¬ 
tion. America awoke suddenly 
, and set about righting this wrong 
of a fine race which was quickly 
going down to ruin. 

Reservations for, Indians, 
where they could live their own 
natural life without the bad 
white influences, were the first 
expedient. But in recent years 
the Indian has emerged, from his 
reservation life. Some Red 
Men have, become wealthy 
through the discovery of oil on 
lands which the Government had 
safeguarded for them, in Okla¬ 
homa and other' parts; other 
Red Men have gone to college 
and made their way as educated 
citizens. 

It is not therefore extra- 
■ ordinary that the Indian popula¬ 
tion of the USA, nearly 331,000 
in 1935, should be rising, and 
that the general condition of the 
Red Man is steadily improving. 


The- Conversion Thai legau a Crusade- 


who march forward under 
the Salvation Army banner 
must be regretting that the war 
will prevent a great inter¬ 
national gathering to celebrate 
die centenary of a momentous 
conversion. It was in 1844 that 
William Booth, then a lad of 15, 
knelt in a corner of the school¬ 
room in Wesley Chapel, Notting¬ 
ham, and made that dedication 
of himself to the service of God , 
and man which eventually re¬ 
tailed in such vigorous Christian 
.’crusading. 

But although Salvationists are 
not now able to hold great inter¬ 
national meetings their normal 
activities, as indicated by the 
1944 Salvation Army Year 
Book (published at 2s) are a 
worthy Centenary Celebration in 
honour of their great founder, 
who, while he was a supreme 1 . 
showman, demanded practical 
results from the labours of his 
pi ople. 

This Conversion Centenary 
coincides with the Diamond 
Jubilee of the Women's Social 
(Work, now a great network of 


social aid centres; and yet an¬ 
other 1944 Anniversary is the 
Diamond Jubilee of the Army’s 
Band Journal, the quarterly pub¬ 
lication. which keeps Salvation 
Army bands supplied with suit¬ 
able music.. Over 50,000 men 
and lads play this music around 
the world, and even today, with 
many thousands of men at the 
war, Salvation Army music 
maintains a high standard. 

Tradition lays its hand on 
even so versatile and unconven¬ 
tional an organisation as William 
Booth’s Army, and the Year- 
Book tells us that the ring for¬ 
mation adopted by the Salva¬ 
tionists comes from the days 
when there was violent opposi¬ 
tion. The ring meant survival 
in a street riot! Today there 
are few places where such- 
things could happen, and, in¬ 
deed, more than one town 
diverts its traffic for the Salva¬ 
tion Army street meetings. We 
have all travelled far since those 
unenlightened days when 
General Booth began to fight his 
great fight. 


His Ancestor Fought For Harold 


1 V- r c 

u*■ 


hear so much of families 
; who, “came over with the 
Conqueror,” but little of the . 
families whom they helped him 
to conquer. Save for the Wakes 
ru'.d the Weld-BIundells and a 
few others, what do we' 
know of the thanes and liouse- 
ct.rls who stood so stoutly at 
Hastings, and might have fin- 
'shed William’s business had they . 
not made that fatal rash pursuit 
of a foe who was only pretending 
to 'flee? 

• But now, with the death of Sir 
Reginald Ashburnham at the age 
of 78, comes an echo of the Saxon 
side. This fine old gentleman 


was a direct descendant of cne 
Bertram Ashburnham 'who was 
‘■called up" by King Harold in 
1066 to defend England against 
the Norman invader. Appropri¬ 
ately enough. Sir Reginald’s 
home was near Hastings. 

Ashburnham is an old Saxon 
name, and apparently the family 
-made its peace with*the Normans 
in due course. Charles II con¬ 
ferred a baronetcy on the. head of 
the clan in 1661, and its mem¬ 
bers have served their country 
well. But it would be interest¬ 
ing to know v.hat happened to 
Bertram after Hastings - was 
fought and lost. 



Hope's Silver Pinions 


1 Will lift Up Mine 
Eyes Unto the Hills 

| will lift up mine eyes unto the 
lulls, from whence cometh 
my help. 

lily help comcth from the 
Lord, which made heaven and 
earth. 

He will not suffer thy foot to 
be moved ; he that keepeth thee 
will not slumber. 

He that keepeth Israel shall 
neither slumber nor sleep. 

The Lord is thy keeper ; the 
Lord is thy shade upon thy right 
hand. 

The sun shall not smite thee 
by day, nor the moon by night. 

The Lord shall preserve thee 
from all evil ; lie shall preserve 
thy soul. 

The Lord shall preserve thy 
going out and thy coming in 
from this time forth, for ever¬ 
more. Psalm i 2 i 


W/iujn by my solitary hearth 

VV I sit, 

And hateful thoughts enwrap my 
soul in gloom ; 

When no fair dreams before my 
“ mind’s eye ” flit. 

And the bare heath of life pre- 
' seats no bloom ; 

Sweet Hope, ethereal balm upon 
me shed. 

And wave thy silver pinions 
o’er my head. 

Whene’er I wander, at the fall 
of night, 

Where woven boughs shut out 
the moon’s bright ray, 

Should sad Despondency my 
nursings fright. 

And frown, to drive fair Cheer¬ 
fulness away, 

Peep with the moon-beams 
through the leafy roof. 

And keep that fiend Despond¬ 
ence far aloof. 


Should Disappointment, parent 
of Despair, 

Strive for her son to seize my 
careless heart; 

When, like a cloud, he sits upon 
the air, 

Preparing on his spellbound 
prey to dart : 

Chase him away, sweet Hope, 
with visage bright. 

And fright him as the morning 
frightens night ! 

Whene’er the fate of those I hold 
most dear 

Tells to mv fearful breast a talc 
of sorrow, 

O bright-eyed Hope, my morbid 
fancy cheer ; 

Let me awhile thy sweetest com¬ 
forts borrow ; 

Thy heaven-born radiance 
around me shed, - 

And wave thy silver pinions o’er 
my head ! . Keats 


THE WITNESS OF GOD 


Beyond The Stars 

IV/Ty soul, there is a country 
- Afar beyond the stars. 
Where stands a winged sentry. 
All skilful in the wars. 

There, above noise and danger. 
Sweet peace sits crowned with 
smiles. 

And One born in a manger’ 
Commands the beauteous files, 
lie is thy gracious Friend, 

And (O my soul, awake !) 

Did in pure love descend 
To die here for thy sake. 

It thou canst get but thither, 
There grows the flower of peace. 
The rose that cannot wither. 
Thy fortress, and thy ease." 
Leave, then, thy foolish ranges. 
For none can thee secure 
But One who never changes. 

Thy God, thy Life, thy Cure. 

Henry Vaughan 

flan’s Proper Business 

|VTu>.’'s proper business in this 
1 * world falls mainly into 
three divisions : 

First, to know themselves, 
and the existing state of the, 
things they have to do with. 

Secondly, to be happy in 
themselves, and in the existing 
state of things. 

Thirdly, to mend themselves, 
and the existing state of things, 
as far as either are marred and 
mendable. 

These, t say, are the three 
plain divisions of proper human 
business on this earth. 

John Raskin 

THE PROMISE OF 
SPRING 

nTiMF, never wandering from, his 
^ annual round. 

Bills Zephyr breaths the spring, 
and thaw the ground ; 

Bleak winter (lies, new verdure 
clothes the plain. 

And earth a- nines her Transient 
youth again. \YiV.itwi CoiL'pcr 

The Way of viisfem 

Rashness is never united with 
wisdom, nor is chance ever 
admitted to regulate attains con¬ 
ducted with prudence. Cicero 


In the mountain and the dew- 
drop and the rose is the 
witness of .the Mind of-God. 

If we were on another world, 
poised in space with - power to 
see the Earth go by, it would 
seem to us like a stone. We 
could not know how every inch 
of its surface throbs with life, its 
gardens full of roses, its cities 
full of people. And it is hard, 
when we look at a stone, to 
believe that the thing lying still 
on the ground, or a pebble we 
hold in our fingers, is really a 
hundred million things, all flying 
about faster than birds'or aero¬ 
planes or wireless messages, and 
more powerful than them all. 
Yet that is true, and it is true 


of every speck of matter making 
up this world. 

When wo look at the dome 
of St Paul’s, or at Raphael’s 
Madonna, or at the, Tower of 
Giotto rising from the streets of 
Florence, we know that an artist 
has been working there, and that 
behind these things is the mind 
of a man. And when we look 
at a violet opening its leaves to 
the sun, or stand on a mountain 
peak and sec the Alps roll on 
anil on, or climb a hill when the 
long day closes and see the 
heavens on fire, we know that 
an artist has been ther-c, and that 
behind these tilings is the' Mind 
of God. Arthur .7 lee 


This Shall Last For Aye 


All things that are on Earth 
shall wholly pass away,. 

Except the love of Gqtl, which 
shall live and last for aye. 

The forms of men shall be as they 
had never been, 

The blasted groves shall lose their 
fresh and tender green ; 

The birds of the thicket shall 
end their pleasant song, 

And the nightingale shall cease 
to chant the evening long ; 

The kine of the pasture shall feel 
the dart that kills. 

And all the fair white flocks shall 
perish from .the hills. 

The. goat and antlered stag, the 
wolf and the fpx, 


mil 


The wild boar of' the wood. 

the chamois of the rocks,. ' 
And the strong and fearless bear 
in the trodden dust shall lie ; 
And the dolphin of the sea and 
the mighty whale shall die. 
And realms shall be dissolved, 
and empires be no more, 

And they shall bow to Death 
who ruled from shore to shore ; 
And the great globe itself, so 
the holy writings tell, 

And the rolling firmament, where 
the starry armies dwell. 

Shall melt with fervent heat— 
they shall all pass away, 
Except the love of God, which 
shall live and last for nvc. 

William CuTleu Bryan! 
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THIS ENGLAND 


Ploughing at Firbank, in the shade 
of the snow-clad Yorkshire fells 
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John Hadley, the 
Quadrant Man 

'T'here are perhaps few instruments more important to our 
1 sailors today than the sextant. With its constant aid con¬ 
voys of Liberty ships cross and recross the Atlantic and the 
Pacific year in and year out, bringing food and munitions from 
the Arsenal of the Democracies to the front-line fortresses. 


John Hadley, who showed the 
way to the invention of the 
sextant, died 200 years ago. 

Born in London on April 16, 
1682, John Hadley, was the son 
of George Hadley, the wealthy 
deputy-lieutenant I of Hertford¬ 
shire. He early j distinguished 
himself at mathematics, and at- 
the age of 35 was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. 
For many years Hadley worked 
tenaciously on the perfection of 
a reflecting telescope. When in 
1721 ‘the result of, his labours 
was shown to the)Royal Society 
it was remarked that although 
the new ^telescope' was barely 
six feet long it's magnifying 
power was something like 200 
times that of the naked eye. 
This instrument, with a six-inch 
diameter reflector land over five 
feet of focal length, was directly 
responsible for the greatly in¬ 
tensified activities] of contempo¬ 
rary astronomers. 

Hadley’s next invention was 
the reflecting quadrant, which 
in the eighteenth century was 
as important to navigation as 
was Kelvin’s improved compass 
in the nineteenth. Developed 
from Robert Hooke’s octant, the 
quadrant later became the sex¬ 
tant, now used on all ocean¬ 
going ships. Although many of 
his contemporaries had thought 
of a similar instrument—among 
them being Newton, Halley, the 
Astronomer Royal, | and Godfrey, 
the Philadelphian scientist, who 


even produced one—there can 
be little doubt that John 
Hadley’s quadrant was entirely 
his own. The Royal Society, who 
investigated ‘the rival claims of 
all parties, maintained that both 
Hadley’s and Godfrey’s quad¬ 
rants were original, but that 
Hadley’s Invention not only pre¬ 
ceded that of Godfrey,, but was, 
in its modified form, far superior. 

John Hadley became vice- 
president of the Royal Society in 
1728. and: six years later he 
married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Hodges, F R S, and for 
10 years, until his death on 
February 14, 1744, lived with 
her at Enfield Chase, near East 
Barnet, in the churchyard of 
which he lies. 

John Hadley was a brilliant 
mathematician, but he is hon¬ 
oured by posterity for his two 
great scientific inventions in the 
fields of navigation' and astro¬ 
nomy, and his fame is the 
brighter because he shone in an 
age of great scientists. 

Change in Stamps 

It has become quite usuaj. for 
stamps to be given as change in 
Auckland, New*Zealand. Owing 
to a scarcity of copper coins, par¬ 
ticularly halfpennies, shop assist¬ 
ants have had to resort to using 
halfpenny stamps for change. The 
value of halfpenny stamps pur¬ 
chased by one shop daily for 
change purposes ' has been about 
£5. 


BEDTIME CORNER 

] 

Mummy’s Hero -■ 


Jr wasn’t often that Dan 
had - to dress himself. 
Being only a little boy it 
took him rather a long time. 

On this particular day he 
was struggling, into his things 
as fast as he could, for 
Mummy was ill, and Dan was 
going to fetch the doctor. 

He had to: there was no 
one else in the house. 

Poor Mummy had not been 
well for weeks, but she 
wouldn’t rest, and Dan had 
heard Daddy say, many 
times, that she would, wear 
herself out. 

Dan’s fear was that it 
might come true that very 
day. | y 

All day she looked so pale 
and ill, and sat so still in her 
chair, that at last Dan could 
be'ar it no longer. 

So he slipped quietly away, 
crept upstairs, and wriggled 
into his clothes.! 

He got on all right till he ■ 
was ready for his: shoes. When 
he went to look for them he 
could only find the pair with 
the horrid nail in—and- they 
hurt. 

But there was no time to 
think about that, Iso he slipped 
them on, and ran down the 
stairs and out. 


But before he got to the 
end of the road he was 
hopping painfully along. 

The pain got worse at every 
step, and by the time he 
reached the doctor’s house he 



was having a hard fight to 
keep the tears back. 

He knocked at the door, 
and who should open it but 
the doctor himself. 

•• The kind doctor understood 
at once. The cruel shoe was 
off in a twinkling, the, poor 
bleeding foot bandaged, and 
the hero, as the doctor called 
him, rode home shoulder- 
high—as heroes always do. 


Four Nations 
Compared 

Charter for Britain, by P. N. 

Walker Taylor (Hodder and 

Stoughton, 15s net.) 

Jn this useful book Mr Walker 

Taylor, comparing Russia, Ger¬ 
many, the United States, and 
Britain to ascertain which of 
them has evolved the best system 
of government quotes as an 
epitome of • his conclusions Mr 
, Winston Churchill’s assertion: 

“Alone among the nations of 
the world we have found the 
means to combine Empire and 
Liberty. Alone among the peoples 
we have reconciled democracy 
and tradition. ... ” 

Communist No More 

Beginning with Russia, we are 
shown how the Communist State 
established under.Lenin had in 
practice to-be so divested of its 
original principles that it can no 
■ longer claim to be Communist. 
It declared the abolition of 
private property, of the family, 
of religion, of countries,, and 
nationalities, and it sought to 
establish a classless society, abso¬ 
lute'freedom for all individuals, 
and free election of the members 
of a representative government. 

Lenin himself found it neces¬ 
sary'to cancel out part of these 
designs when he allowed the 
peasants a free market, and 
private shops to open again. 
Stalin in his turn abandoned 
the first principle of Com¬ 
munism, enshrined in the 
famous words "From each 
according to his ability; to each 
according to his needs,” substi¬ 
tuting in the last Constitution 
“From each according to his 
ability; to each according to the 
work performed.” 

A Doomed System 

Turning to Germany, our 
author can only find success for 
the Nazis in preparing for war 
and making that preparation its 
main object. From their earliest, 
years the Nazis are taught that 
they are heirs to a race who are. 
the' world’s aristocrats, leaders 
and rulers of .mankind who 
possess a divine right of origin. 
Mr Walker Taylor sees an educa¬ 
tional system based on such 
training not as socialism but as 
an attempt to establish an 
unendurable autocracy which 
will perish in its own absurdity. 

Turning to America, we are 
reminded that the impulse 
behind the. Convention of 1787 
which founded the American 
Constitution was aristocratic and 
middle-class, and that the 
common people had little or 
nothing to do with it or say 
about it. But the 55 delegates 
were all practical men, deter¬ 
mined to' give stability to a 
shaky community. The consti- 
ytution they established has but 
little changed to this day, so 
that the American President is 
partly ah elected king and partly 
a prime minister, with cabinet 
ministers who may not sit in 
parliament and be questioned 
there. 

With these facts in mind, we 
cannot but agree with the judg¬ 
ment that the British Constitu¬ 
tion, largely unwritten, is more 
practical than the American 
Constitution, and that our M Ps 
have better opportunity of call¬ 
ing the Government to account 
than are the U S representatives 
who sit in, a chamber where 
cabinet ministers have no Diace. 


The Children’s Newspaper, February 19, 1944 

Procyon, the Little 
Dog Star 

Drocyon, the chief star of the constellation of Canis Minor, 
. the Little Dog, is now due south in the evening at about 
9 o’clock and may be easily identified almost midway between 
the horizon and overhead point, writes the C N Astronomer. 

Procyon will be found some 
way to the left of Sirius (des¬ 
cribed in the C N of January 8), 
at a much higher altitude and 
forming with Betelgeuse and 
Sirius the great triangle of the 
southern heavens at the present 
time. Betelgeuse is Orion’s 
great golden sun some way to the 
west. ProcyCn, (pronounced 
Pro-se-on) appears not nearly so 
bright as Sirius, the chief star 
of Canis Major, the Great Dog; 
but actually Procyon is much the 
larger sun and so we have the 
paradox of the Little Dog Star 
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being larger than the Great Dog 
Star. This is one of the conse¬ 
quences of stars receiving popu¬ 
lar names before anything was 
known of their actual size. 

The star-map shows the other, 
easily-perceived stars which com¬ 
pose this small constellation of 
the Little or Lesser Dog. Beta 
is a third-magnitude star appear¬ 
ing about as far away from Pro- 
cyon as Castor is from Pollux; 
these are the bright stars of the 
Twins which appear due north 
of Procyon, and are almost over¬ 
head at this time of the evening. 
Procyon -is one cf our Sun’s 
nearer neighbours, his light tak¬ 
ing about 10 years and 5 months 
to reach us, compared with 8 
years and 7 months to reach 
us from Sirius. Nevertheless, 
though what astronomers call 
a “neighbour.” Procyon is about 
665,000 times farther away than 
is our Sun, and is nearly twice 
the width; ‘for Procyon has a cal¬ 
culated diameter of about 1,709,000 
miles, , compared with the 
1,300,000 miles of Sirius. 

Procyon is also more massive 
than Sirius, and is a much older 
sun, farther advanced in stellar 
'evolution. He is more like our 
Sun, having a surface tempera¬ 


ture which averages only 6500 to 
7000 degrees centigrade, whereas 
that of Sirius is 11,000 degrees 
centigrade, Consequently Pro¬ 
cyon radiates much less light 
than Sirius, actually 41- times 
less, and only 5h times more than 
our Sun. 

There is a marvellous plane¬ 
tary body that revolves round 
Procyon once in about 39 years. 
It is relatively quite small, prob¬ 
ably .smaller than Jupiter, but 
still in an incandescent condition, 
though radiating some 33,000 
times less light than our Sun! 
Nevertheless this planetary body 
is. like that of Sirius,, so exceed¬ 
ingly massive that Its gravita¬ 
tional attraction can pull the 
great sun Procyon from side to 
side and away from its direct 
path through space. Notwith¬ 
standing its immensity, Procyon 
possesses only about three times 
the weight, or mass, Of its small 
planet, known as Procyon B. An 
average cubic inch of this planet 
must therefore weigh several 
tons, as- in the case of Sirius B. 

Matters of Weight 

How these planetary bodies 
came to possess material so 
astonishingly dense and heavy is' 
a most interesting problem in 
astrophysics and there are some 
most interesting and involved 
atcmic theories concerning them. 
That their great suns, Sirius and 
Procyon, should be relatively so 
light is not so surprising because 
our Sun is much less dense than 
is our Earth, every average cubic 
foot of our world being about 
four times heavier than an 
average cubic fcot of the Sun. 

The mean or average distance 
of this planetary body B from 
its central sun Procyon, is about 
1,209,000 000 miles, so if it were 
placed in our Solar System, it 
would revolve in an orbit be¬ 
tween that of Saturn and 
Uranus; but it is so much heavier 
than these that it would make 
our Sun revolve in a considerable 
orbit. It would, too, greatly 
complicate our Solar' System, and 
so disturb the Earth'sorbit that 
life might become most difficult. 

G. F. M. 

Note, In G. F.-M.’s last article 
by an Editorial slip we referred 
to Regulus as a planet. It is, ol 
course, a star or sun. 


The Tiger’s Son 


r J 1 HE Gestapo have arrested 
Michel Clemenceau and sent 
him to Poland, doubtless to a 
concentration camp. Michel is 
the son of the great man who 
fought the Germans in the field 
in 1870 and saw his country’s 
defeat, but lived to lekd France 
to victory in 1918, the “Tiger'’ 
Georges Clemenceau, who died 
just a year or two too soon for 
his country's salvation in 1940. 
The Tiger would have faced a 
firing-party rather than do what 
Petain did. ' He and Poincare 
alone among French statesmen 
of the years between the wars, 
had the strength to demand that 
the rise of the war-spirit in the 
New Germany should be curbed, 
as well as the foresight to predict 


what would‘‘happen to Europe if 
Hitler were left to his own 
devices. 

Not even Blum or Mandel. 
bitter opponents of Nazism 
though they were, brought to 
their dealings with Germany of 
the 1930s the same fierce and 
concentrated understanding that 
Poincare and Clemenceau had 
given in the years just before. 

And what has been the offence 
of - Clemenceau's son? Just a 
letter to the jackal Laval. ' We 
can well imagine that Michel 
Clemenceau would not have 
lowered himself to write to 
Laval about any ordinary matter. 
But this letter was to ask him 
not to use the name pf the great 
Clemenceau for his propaganda. 
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The Children’s Newspaper, February 19, 1944 


Compressibility Burble 
and Ail That 

I ... 

Cpeed, speed, and yet more speed has been the cry of man 
^ for generations past. The aeroplane lias already worked 
miracles in the never-ending race against time, and the future 
is in the air. But scientists have for some time realised that; 
the high-powered internal-combustion engine has its limitation's, 
while the possibilities of jet-propulsion appear to be limitless. 


However, it must be pointed 
out that even in their present 
form aero-engines have by no 
means reached their maximum 
power. When .mounted in the 
body of ,the ; aeroplane, driving 
the airscrews through shafts in¬ 
stead of on the wings or in (he 
nose, their size, and consequently 
their power, is only determined 
by the size .of the aircraft. The 
efficiency of internal-combustion 
engines is certainly far lower 
than that of jet-propulsion power 
units, and their use is governed 
by the limitations of the air¬ 
screw, The number of revolu¬ 
tions per minute of an aero¬ 
engine is very high, perhaps 2000 
to 3000, and the engine is usually 
geared down before its power 
reaches the airscrew. Neverthe¬ 
less, the hub of the airscrew re¬ 
volves at a tremendous rate, and 
tile: tips of the blades, which 
have to travel much farther, spin 
at a proportionately higher, 
speed—a speed already approach¬ 
ing that of sound. 

. When the speed of sound is at¬ 
tained remarkable things hap¬ 
pen. What is" technically known 
as compressibility burble is set 
til), anil the efficiency, of the 
blade tips, which, after reaching 
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One day the war will* end. One 
day a new world will surely re¬ 
awaken around wide-eyed children 
unused to the ways of peace. 

• The ^ftefrec spirit of Peter Pan 
will capture the hearts of a young 
generation on the threshold of 
fresh, simple delights. Then, 
slightly to misquote Barrie — ‘‘To 
live will be an awfully big ad¬ 
venture.” 

Wise parents are keeping their 
children fit and healthy now with 
‘Milk of Magnesia*, so that they 
will enjoy to the full the. zest of 
youth in the happier years ahead. 
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its highest point, has been 
steadily decreasing, suddenly 
drops nearly to zero. Instead of 
gripping the air the blades slip, 
and the air builds itself up 
round them like whirling snow¬ 
flakes, causing violent vibra¬ 
tions in the whole structure, and 
probably ultimate disintegration. 

Many ways of combating this 
problem of the fall of efficiency 
accompanying rising speed have 
been tried. Variable pitch has 
been introduced, blade area has 
been increased, tips broadened 
and length decreased; three, four, 
five, and even six blades have 
been employed, as well as four, 
six, and eight-bladed . contra¬ 
rotating, airscrews; even a solid 
disc has been, tried; but the 
problems inherent in high Speed 
have not yet been overcome. 

Faster Than Sound 

■ Tile velocity of the bullet, and 
certain other ' projectiles, is 
super-sonic, or greater than that 
of sound, but so far as is known 
man has only once reached that 
speed, and only for a few 
seconds. Six months ago an 
American pilot, Lt-Colonel 
Hough, power-dived a Thunder¬ 
bolt at 730 m p h, winning the 
American D F C for iiis exploit., 

But whereas the efficiency of 
the orthodox aeroplane suddenly 
drops at the speed of sound, as if 
caught in a violent downward 
current of air, # that of the jet- 
propelled plane is said to soar. 
Whether the aircraft itself is yet 
capable of standing up to the air 
pressure and other violent condi¬ 
tions is uncertain, but there is 
little doubt that man will attain 
super-sonic speed, and jet-pro¬ 
pulsion, not the internal-com¬ 
bustion engine, will be the motive 
power of the future. 

Scotland’s People 

. The Registrar-General for 
Scotland reports that during the 
past SO years Scotland has lost 
more than 1,500,000 of her popu¬ 
lation, and the war is apparently 
causing a further loss, because 
of the many ittarnr.ges betwpon. 
Scottish girls and fighting men 
of the Dominion and' Allied 
forces. There have been about 
5000 of these marriages so far, 
Canadians appearing to be the 
most popular choice as husbands 
and accounting for about half of 
this total. Poles are the next 
most-favoured, with over 1000 
marriages, and then follow' the 
Norwegians, about 500 of whom 
have married Scottish girls. 

It is surprising to note ‘that 
names beginning with "Mac” 
are not the most common in 
Scotland. Smith heads the list, 
with Macdonald, Brown, Wilson, 
Thomson, Robertson, Campbell, 
and Stuart following. The most 
popular Christian names in Scot¬ 
land are John and Margaret-. 

It is earnestly to be hoped 
that social reform, especially 
better housing, will check the 
fall in - Scotland's population. 
The world can never have too 
many Scots. . • 


Thanks From 
an Internee 

yy hen Japan entered the war 
.Japanese civilians living in 
Fiji and other islands near by 
were taken to New Zealand and 
interned. Now they are being 
repatriated, and one of them 
has written a very grateful letter 
to the committee of New Zea¬ 
land Friends who relieved the 
boredom of internment by 
arranging for them to do craft- 
work of various kinds. He says : 

“I’m hardly to understand 
how I shall thank you. We 
passed smoothly life in behind 
harbed wire by your-effort. When 
I get home I’ll tell our people 
about your holy work and your 
kindness. I’m thanksgiving to 
cur Camp Commander and 
officer and all guards who look 
after us very well, and we are 
tliankyou to your Government 
for their fair treatment. If there 
arc any New Zealanders at Japan 
as an internee we will try our 
best to comfort them as same 
as you done to us. When the 
war is over I’ll call to say thank- 
you.” . • ' 

We hope the good report taken 
home by these Japanese from 
New Zealand may equally well 
influence the treatment of Allied 
internees in Japan. 

It is, of course, the cruel and 
ruthless military power now 
dominating Japan that is respon¬ 
sible for the horrible incidents 
which have recently been 
brought to light. On the oilier 
hand we arc glad to recount the 
following examples of a better 
attitude. 

Among these who returned on 
the last exchange ship to 
■ America were Dr William .and 
Mrs Cadbury, of Lingnrtn Uni¬ 
versity, Canton, who were not 
interned until 15- months after 
Pearl Harbour. 

They report that they were 
then confined to a missionary 
compound in Canton, being 
allowed to have much of their 
property with them and one* of 
their- own Chinese servants. 
They were treated quite well; 
and say they owed much to the 
good offices of the Swiss Consul, 
who acted as intermediary be¬ 
tween the internees and the 
Japanese authorities. 

On the same boat was Miss 
Edith Sharpless, of Haverford, 
who had been a teacher at the 
Friends School in Tokyo. She 
was not interned at all, but re¬ 
mained in her own house, re¬ 
ceived Japanese -visitors and 
visited Japanese homes. 

Paper For Planes 

Paper is now being used for 
making the wing-tips and the 
nose-pieces of gliders, the tail- 
wheel covers of Beaufighters, 
and even for petrol tanks. 

One of the reasons . why 
bombers are now able to take 
such long flights over Germany 
by day is that they can have 
fighter cover, and such long 
flights are possible to fighters 
only because they have extra 
petrol tanks which can be jetti¬ 
soned in mid-air when they are 
empty. These tanks are made 
of paper prepared so as to be 
impermeable to petrol. 

The waste paper which careful 
people put out for salvage is 
therefore helping directly in our 
effort to win the war quickly. 
Waste paper should be kept in 
a separate bundle and not put 
into dustbins. 


Australia’s ^eed 
For Men 

Tn view of Japan's power to conscript millions of recruits, it is 
- not surprising that Australia is lamenting her small population 
of less than seven million. Not only, too, is the aggregate popu¬ 
lation small, but some two-thirds of it consist of town-dwellers. 


No one could be doing more 
than the Australian Servicemen, 
but their numbers are so in¬ 
adequate that their fine country 
cannot be considered free from 
peril until the population has 
been greatly increased. 

Within the area of a circle of 
403 miles radius, the circumfer¬ 
ence of which passes through 
Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide, 
there are, as Sir John MeWhaa 
has pointed out, 500,000 square 
miles of territory by no means 
lacking fertility and minerals. 
This area is as large as. England, 
Italy, Germany, Belgium, Hol¬ 
land, Hungary, and Czechoslo¬ 
vakia put together, but these old 
industrially developed countries 
had in 19'io an aggregate ’popula¬ 
tion of nearly 213 millions. At the 
last census, when there were over 
three million breadwinners in 
Australia, the number’ employed’ 
under the headings agriculture, 
pastoral or dairying industry, 
forestry, mining and quarrying, 
fishing and trapping (what may 
together be called the primary 
industriesi, amounted to only 
657,051, or about one in five. 

The birthrate* in Australia has 
fallen remarkably in this century 
from an average of 27.4 per-1000 
over- the years 1908-1913, to 17.5 
per 1000 in 1938. 


Each successive census, except 
that of 1921, has revealed a larger 
percentage of the population us 
over 15 years of age than was re¬ 
ported at the previous census. 
Tliis change has resulted in ail 
increase in the average age from 
about 23 to 30 years. So, m what 
is a new land, a nation is grow¬ 
ing perceptibly older. 

The application of heavy pro¬ 
tective duties to foster industries 
in a small market formed by 
about 1,200,009 families, scattered 
in half a dozen centres divided by 
enormous tracts of almost un¬ 
used territory, is a futile process, 
which necessarily frustrates the 
woik of a few primary producers 
and-lias been condemned bv all 
reasonable protectionists. The 
Australian “ economy r is an in- 
\ertcd pyramid, in which relat¬ 
ively large town populations are 
balanced insecurely upon a mere 
handful of land workers. If 
properly balanced it is. estimated 
that Australia, in spite, of all its 
desert areas, could nVaintuin ‘a 
population of 20 million. 

Australia can^only neglect; such 
plain facts as 1 these by incurring 
a desperate' hazard, but we are 
confident that the Dominion’s 
statesmen will adopt policies 
which will remedy the mistakes 
of the past. 


Those Dried Eggs 


■QniED eggs from America have 
done much to reconcile.us to 
the loss‘of what the Ministry of 
Food, calls shell-eggs. 

Tlie product, however, is not 
altogether new, for egg -powder 
has long been known to the 
British market. It arose from 
the fact that the cotton trade 
uses the albumen of- eggs to full 
its cloths. The yolks were not 
wanted and used to be thrown 
away and wasted. Then enter¬ 
prising minds presented us with 
a yellow powder, the dried yolks, 


and these were welcomed by the 
sellers of custard powders' ami 
food for cage birds. 

The new dried eggs, however! 
consist of entire' eggs deprived 
of their shells and their water, 
and this product is now consumed 
by' millions with relish. Of 
course, it would have been better 
if America could send us millions 
or billions of untreated eggs, but 
shipping space must be saved. 
We are now told of 10,000 million 
dried eggs and still we look round 
tor more. 





Mother! Child's Best Laxative 
is California Syrup of Figs 1 


Children love the pleasant 
t.nste of ‘ California Syrup of 
Figs/ and gladly take it even 
when bilious, feverish, sick or 
constipated. This laxative regu¬ 
lates the tender, little bowels ' 
cashy and safely. It sweetens the 
stomach and moves the bowels 


without cramping or over-acting. 
Millions of mothers depend upon 
this gentle, harmless laxative. 

Tell your chemist you want 
‘ CaliforniaSvrup of bigs/ which 
has full directions for babies and 
children of all ages. Obtainable 
everywhere at 1/4 and 2,u- 
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Extra Points For Jacko 



morning as Jacko was having his breakfast he heard a loud barking 
Y— .and growling. Rushing out to the hall with Baby Jacko he was sur¬ 
prised to see Bouncer playing with.a curious prickly ball. Jacko went to pick 
it up, but immediately began to suck his fingers. “Oh I ” he said ruefully. 
“Whatever it! is it has its points.” Meanwhile, Baby was making a din and 
Mother Jacko came out to see what all the hubbub was about. “Why, it is 
only a hedgehog,” she said, and to the relief of everybody, including 
Bouncer, she picked it up in an ashpan and put it out in the garden. 

Down on the Farm 

0 N a farm the farm labourers 
and horses among them had 
2G heads and 82 feet. How 
many horses and how many men 
Were there? Answer next teeek 

A Goose’s Reason 

A goose, my grandame one day 
said, 

Entering a barn pops down its 
head; 

I begged her then the cause to 
shew. 

She told me she must waive the 
task, 

For nothing, but- a goose would 
ask, ' • , 

What nothing but a goose would 
know. 

An Island’s 100 Volcanoes 

^mong the most destructive 
volcanoes in the world are 
those of Iceland, which have 
devastated thousands of square 
miles with their immense lava 
flows, Iceland has over 100 
volcanoes, with thousands of 
long-active craters. 

Not all the damage is directly 
due to the lava, for, strangely 
enough, Icelandic volcanoes in 
eruption sometimes cause floods... 
Immense quantities of ice and 
snow melted by the heat have 
been known to inundate large 
stretches of country. ' 


Colds are 
Danger Signs 

The Government is right in campaign- 
jug against Colds. Even if they don’t 
develop into pneumonia or something 
dangerous, they sap your vitality badly. 
Don’t think colds must “run their 
course.” Stop [them at once. 

The best way to do it is an old- 
fashioned recipe that’s grown so popular 
ately most chemists keep it made up 
ready- for use. It’s known as the 
“ Parmint ’’ recipe, and one dose of this 
Pariniiit Syrup will prove how good it is. 

It brings almost instant relief to 
trying coughs and sore throats, clears 
the head and makes you well in no 
time. It’s grand for kiddies too. They 
like the Parmint flavour. 

Be wise. Get a bottle of Parmint Syrup 
from your chemist to-day and keep it 
handy. 1/5 the bottle including tax. 
NOTE.— If you want to make it up your¬ 
self, ask for a Loz. bottle of the Parmint 
Concentrated Essences {price 3/1-»). It is 
even more economical that way. 
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SIMPLE DIVISION 

“ J)id you divide - those three 
apples with your brother?” 
asked. Uncle. 

“ Yes,” replied John; “ but as 
it is so awkward to divide three 
I ate the odd one first. ” 

Too Much of a Mouthful 

A PYTHON in regions remote 
A Endeavoured to swallow a 
goat. 

But its horns wouldn't pass 
Down his gullet, alas! 

So he now needs a cure for sofe 
throat! 

Stumping the Sergeant 

fpiE new recruit was a likely 
type of chap, well-set-up and 
intelligent. “How old were you 
last birthday?” asked the ser¬ 
geant who was taking his par¬ 
ticulars. 

“Twenty, sergeant." 

> “And . next birthday you'll 
be-” 

“ Twenty-two, sergeant.” 

“H’m. You expect, to become 
a good soldier, don't you?” 

“Yes, sergeant.” 

“And you can't count, eh?" 

“ Oh, yes, sergeant,,' I can 
count. You see—I'm twenty-one 
today." 

NATURE NEWS 

A sunny February afternoon 
will bring out a snail or two 
in search of food, and the toad, 
generally a little later than the 
frog in making his spring appear¬ 
ance, will take a look round 
from his hole under a stone, 
where he has slept during the 
winter. Among the very early 
trees which are coming into 
blossom i£ the alder, whose long 
graceful catkins, like tassels, 
appear before the leaves. 

Other Worlds 

Tn the evening, Mars, Saturn, 

- and Uranus are in the south, 
and Jupiter is 
in the south¬ 
east. In the 
morning Venus 
is in the south- 
| east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may 
oe seen at 7 
a m on Thursday, February 17. 

ANAGRAM 

J am a character or part. 

If my four letters you 
transpose, [then 

You'll find that I am learning, 
A town in Russia, famous when 
Ty/as freed at last from German 
foes. ‘ Answer next week 


The Children’s Hour 


Here are details of the 
BBC broadcasts tor Wednes¬ 
day, February IB, to Tuesday, 
February 22. 

Wednesday, 5.20 - Songs by 
Victor Harding; followed by 
Twinkle and Winkle, Two Dor¬ 
mice, a story by Phyllis Kel- 
way, told by Elizabeth. 5.50 Is 
not this the Carpenter? by 
Laurens Sargent. 

Thursday', 5.20 The Caravan 
Cats, by Frances Bellerby; fol¬ 
lowed by Songs by Winifred Rad¬ 
ford; and The Long Way Round, 
a description of his Journey, to 
New Zealand by John Grant 
Robinson, aged eleven. 

Friday, 5.20 Another tale of 
Little Brown Tala by May Wynne; 
followed by The Thirty-Nine Steps 
by John Buchan—Episode 3. The 
Local M P and the Roadman. 


Saturday. 5.20 Folk Music and a 
Play by the Scottish Children's 
Theatre Company, directed by 
Bertha Waddell; Truthful Tam, 
anil Nautical Nonsense, featuring 
Douglas Robin, Tom Smith, and 
W. H. D. Joss. 

Sunday, 5.20 Land of Castles— a 
visit to Pembrokeshire and the 
West Coast of Wales to meet some 
of the people who live there to¬ 
day, and to hear of others who did 
in the past, written and produced 
by Nan Davies and Morfudd Mason 
Lewis. 

Monday, 5.20 Mr Hepthwaite’s 
Return, a sketch by Mela Brown, 
produced by John Keir Cross; fol¬ 
lowed by Music at Random by 
Helen Henschel. 

Tuesday-, 5.30 Regional Round— 
children all over the country Com¬ 
pete to answer posers put by Mac. 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. I Tins -animal 
never forgets, 9 A wheel turns on 
this. 10 Heraldic term for gold. 

11 A feline. 13 Fragrance. 15 An 
antagonist. 17 An ~ edge. 18 To 
attempt. 19 Greek god of pastures. 

20 A meadow. 21 Used for fastening 
boots. 23 To insert pieces of material 
in a groundwork of another material. 

25 The Lion constellation. 26 In¬ 
definite article. 27 Centre part of a 
fruit. 29 Freedom from danger 

Reading Down. 2 Pertaining to 
the side. 3 Preposition meaning onf of. 

4 To contend in a game. 5 Pronoun. 

6 One proposed to fill an office.» 7 
Vehicle running on rails. 8 A cold 
confection. 12 A feeler. 14 Wise 
persons. 16 Belonging to me. 19 
Child's name for father. 20 A series of 
strata. 21 Scotland’s Chief Herald. 22 
To scatter seed. 24 A cord of high 
value. 28 Royal Engineers (abbrev.). 

Animals Who Foretell Rain 

yp hen it is going to rain dogs 
lie sleepily on the hearth, 
while geese cackle loudly and 
donkeys bray. 


ADDITION 

£}an you set down all the figures 
from 0 to 9 in such a way 
that added up they come to 100? 

- ‘ Answer next week 
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Answer next week 

Exchange of Compliments 

yelled Binks as they 
came into violent contact 
at the corner. of the street. 
“ How you made my head ring.” 

“That’s a sign that it’s 
empty,” angrily replied Jinks. 

• “Didn’t yours ring?” queried 
Binks. 

“Not at all.” 

“Then it must be cracked.” 
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